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Annual Meeting 


The Annual Meeting of the Voting Members of the American 
Society for Psychical Research, Inc., was held on January 30, 1951, 
at the Rooms of the Society. The President, Dr. George H. Hyslop, 
presided at the meeting. The following Voting Members were present : 
Mrs. E. W. Allison, Mrs. Valentine Bennett, Mr. Edward N. Ganser, 
Mr. Arthur Goadby, Mr. Gerald L. Kaufman, Mr. Alan F. 
MacRobert, Dr. Russell G. MacRobert, Miss Hettie Rhoda Meade, 
Dr. Gardner Murphy, Miss Margaret Naumburg, Mr. William O. 
Stevens, Miss Gertrude O. Tubby, Dr. Montague Ullman, Mrs. John 
Jay Whitehead, and Dr. J. L. Woodruff. 


The following Trustees of the Society were re-elected for another 
terms of three years: Mr. Gerald L. Kaufman, Dr. Edward J. Kempf, 
and Dr. J. B. Rhine. Two new Trustees were elected: Professor 
C. J. Ducasse and Mr. Edward Latham. 


At the meeting of the Board of Trustees held immediately after the 
Annual Meeting, the following officers of the Society were re-elected 
for the year 1951: President, Dr. George H. Hyslop; First Vice- 
President, Dr. Gardner Murphy; Second Vice-President, Mrs. 
Lawrence Jacob; Secretary and Assistant Treasurer, Mrs. E. W. 
Allison. Mr. Edward Latham was elected Treasurer of the Society. 
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Committees for 1951 


The President reappointed the Chairmen of the Standing Commit- 
tees for the year 1951, with power to select the members of their 


respective committees, at the meeting of the Board of Trustees fol- 
lowing the Annual Meeting. 
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Some Observations on the Scripts 
of the S.P.R. Group of Automatists* 


MRS. W. H. SALTER 


Before entering on a discussion of the scripts of “the S.P.R. group 
of automatists” I should explain that I include in that group Mrs. 
Piper, who could more strictly be described as a medium, and that 
for brevity I use the term “scripts” to include not only automatic 
writing, but the records of Mrs. Piper’s sittings, and the visual 
impressions of Mrs. Stuart Wilson, another member of the group. 

The scripts began in March, 1901, a few weeks after the death 
of Frederic Myers, and continued until 1930 or later, several thousand 
scripts being produced by about a dozen different automatists, and 
new members of the group replacing earlier members who had 
dropped out through death or other causes. 


The study of the scripts was (and is) difficult, owing to their 
consisting largely of literary quotations and allusions, and to the 
obviously symbolic nature of much of their content. 

It was not, however, long before one feature of the scripts attracted 
attention. Between the scripts of two or more automatists there 
were found concordances that did not appear to be fortuitous. The 
same quotation would be made at about the same time independently 
by more than one of them, or the same topic alluded to. Sometimes 
the scripts of several automatists put together gave a coherent mes- 
sage which could not be extracted from the scripts of any one of 
them taken separately. Such concordances were called “cross- 
correspondences.”” Numerous examples of them will be found in 
the volumes of the S.P.R. Proceedings from 1906, together with 
elaborate discussion of the argument based on them that they con- 
stituted a new type of evidence for survival, inasmuch as they implied 
a design not attributable to any of the automatists, but characteristic 
of the ostensible communicators, who included Frederic Myers. 
Into the argument as to the origin of the design I shall not enter, 
but design in my opinion there undoubtedly was. It is to the nature 
of the design that the observations which follow are directed. 

The Cross-correspondences are historically important, because the 
study of them led to a thorough examination of the scripts as a 
whole, but they are to be regarded not as the main purpose of the 
scripts, but as incidental thereto. Mr. Piddington made this point 
in a paper published in 1923: 


* This paper is a summary of an address by Mrs. Salter to the members of 
the A.S.P.R. on April 24, 1950. 
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. now that we have had time to make a more thorough- 
going study of the scripts, we can assert with confidence that 
the scripts of each automatist are not independent units, or fall 
now and again into small inter-connected groups, but that the 
entire output of each automatist is made up of a long series of 
connected groups . . . . whether one of the automatists has 
produced 50 or 1000 scripts, these scripts are not 50 or 1000 
isolated units, but fall into large groups. This being so, it follows 
that while a cross-correspondence between a single script of 
A’s and a single script of B’s on the face of it establishes a 
connexion between these two scripts only, in fact it may involve 
a connexion between a large group of A’s and a large group 
of B’s. And so it comes about that a comparatively small number 
of cross-correspondences may effect very far-reaching links be- 
tween the scripts of different automatists, and create between 


them a far deeper unity than the evidence published so far 
might suggest.”? 


I will not attempt to summarize Mr. Piddington’s explanation of 
the manner in which the scripts are linked, but will refer you to 
his illuminating introduction to the paper from which I have quoted 
above. 

Now it is the considered and unanimous opinion of those who 
have had the opportunity of making a detailed study of the scripts 
that the whole body of them, covering a period from March, 1901 
to 1930, purport to derive from seven main communicators, working 
as a group, four men and three women. (I repeat I am not begging 
the question as to whether this claim is established.) The identity 
of the three women has never been revealed, and I am not at liberty 
to reveal it now. The four men are Myers, Sidgwick, Gurney (names 
so familiar in psychical research that nothing further need be said), 
and Francis Maitland Balfour, a younger brother of Mrs. Sidgwick. 
He was professor of morphology at Cambridge, and a specialist in 
embryology. He was killed in an alpine accident in 1882. Perhaps 
it is not psychologically irrelevant to point out that he was a man 
of great intellectual brilliance, who died in the full vigor of his early 
manhood, leaving his life’s work incomplete. The same may be said 
of Gurney. . 

The scripts comprise a Story and a Plan. The Story is a narrative 
of events concerning various members of the communicating group, 
some of which were known to some of the automatists. In their 
entirety, however, the facts were not known to any single automatist. 
They are told in cryptic form, and the disclosure of them is gradual, 
the timing showing evidence of design. For these reasons they rein- 


1 Piddington, J. G., “Forecasts in Scripts Concerning the War,” Proc. S.P.R., 
Vol. XXXIII, 1923, p. 444. 
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force the evidence for survival and identity to be derived from the 
cross-correspondences. The Plan is a statement, cryptic also in form, 
but unmistakable in meaning, of the intentions of the communicators, 
over and above the proof of their survival and identity. 


The Plan can best be briefly described as a determined refusal 
of the seven communicators to accept death as a final severance of 
their loves, or a final closure of work begun but unfinished on earth. 
The following passage from Myers’s Human Personality (Vol. II, 
p. 274) seems relevant and significant: 


“We cannot simply admit the existence of discarnate spirits 
as inert or subsidiary phenomena; we must expect to have to 
deal with them as agents on their own account—agents in 
unexpected ways, and with novel capacities. If they are con- 
cerned with us at all, the part which they will play is not likely 
to be a subordinate one . . . the kind of action which now seems 
likely to be transmitted from the one world to the other is of 
a type which in the natural course of historic evolution has 
scarcely been likely to show itself until now. For it depends, 
as I conceive, on the attainment of a certain scientific level 
by spirits incarnate and excarnate alike.” 


In the Plan as set out in the scripts the communicators appear to 
justify the view expressed by Myers in the passage I have just 
quoted by representing themselves as agents on their own account, 
agents in unexpected ways. In particular they claim to influence the 
birth, character, and destiny of children, and they claim that they 
are able to use their own capacities for this purpose, e.g., the special 
embryological knowledge of F. M. Balfour, and the psychological 
knowledge of Gurney. 

Mention of this Plan will explain in part why it is impossible 
to speak frankly about the meaning of the scripts. The Story presents 
difficulties: there are incidents in it about which silence is still 
necessary, but the difficulties are far greater in regard to the Plan, 
because there is in it an element of prevision. The communicators 
allege that they are working for results some of which have not yet 
taken place, and involve people who are completely ignorant of the 
prophecies made. Obviously a premature revelation might either 
prevent the fulfilment of the prophecy, or rob it of any evidential force. 

You will not expect me in this short summary to present a detailed 
statement of the evidence in support of the assertions I have made. 
The scripts are too numerous and the symbolism too involved. I 
propose to give a few instances of the indirect way, in my view the 
intentionally indirect way, in which topics are introduced and 
developed, and then to apply the same principles of interpretation 
to two groups of scripts which have no superficial connexion with 
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each other, but are both on more thorough examination found to 
bear closely on the Plan I have outlined above. 


But first I must pay tribute to Mr. Piddington for the amazing 
industry and perspicacity he has brought to bear on the elucidation 
of this enormous mass of symbolic and allusive matter. 


Now for a few examples of the allusive methods of the scripts. 
Catherine is a name of significance both in the Story and the Plan. 
The scripts are full of references to famous Catherines: Katharine 
of Aragon, Caterina Cornaro, Catherine de Medici, and above all 
St. Catherine and her wheel. Now again whatever intelligence directs 
the scripts wishes to refer to lighthouses. It does so by making me 
misquote in one of my scripts part of a line of Vergil, which in its 
correct form was perfectly well known to my conscious mind. The 
identical misquotation is made by Sir Walter Scott at the end of a 
diary of a tour he made in the “Lighthouse Yacht” to inspect light- 
houses round the Scottish coast. The same intelligence wishes to 
connect the Catherine topic with the lighthouse topic. Well, it was 
St. Catherine of Alexandria who was connected with a wheel, and 
the Pharos of Alexandria was the most famous lighthouse of the 
ancient world. The scripts are not, however, content with that easy 
association, and seek something more recondite. So my scripts quote 
the nursery rhyme “Three Blind Mice.” Then after a lapse of more 
than five years they revert to this nursery rhyme and at the same 
time make several references to another nursery rhyme about a 
Fairy Ship, the crew of which were “four and twenty white mice.” 
This puzzled the interpreters until, through the scripts of another 
automatist, they realized that the allusion was not to the Fairy Ship 
so much as to a story of Kipling’s, “The Disturber of Traffic,” in 
which that nursery rhyme plays a large part, and the line about the 
four and twenty white mice is quoted. Kipling’s story is all about 
lighthouses and the scene of it is laid in St. Catherine’s lighthouse 
off the Isle of Wight.2 When I wrote the scripts mentioned above 
in which indirect allusions to lighthouses are made, I can most posi- 
tively state that I had not the faintest idea what my scripts were 
aiming at.’ 

Now the interesting point is, as Mr. Piddington has clearly shown, 
that there is a coherent symbolic scheme running through the whole 
body of the scripts, a scheme the significance of which could only 
be grasped by some one who had all the scripts before him, which 
none of the automatists ever had during the period (1901-1930) 
when the scripts were being produced. It would be expecting too 


2 The identification is certain, though Kipling uses another name. 


3 For the report on the “lighthouse” topic, see Mrs. Salter’s paper “A Sermon 
in St. Paul's,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLV, 1938, pp. 34-42. 
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much of any human effort to suppose that in so many scripts pro- 
duced by so many automatists over such a length of time there would 
be no inconsistencies or ambiguities in the use of symbols; there are, 
but they do not obscure the general scheme. The purpose of the 
scheme was apparently dual: 


(1) To ensure that the Plan was understood when, and not before, 
the script-intelligence (to use as non-committal a term as possible) 
wished it to be, and (2) to ensure that when the time came it could 
be shown that the Plan was already in existence when the first 
cryptic references to it occurred in the scripts. 


The immediate purpose of the Plan has already been indicated, 
the influencing of the birth, character, and destiny of children with 
the help of the embryological knowledge of F. M. Balfour and the 
psychological knowledge of Gurney, psychological eugenics, as it is 
described in one of the scripts. But it should be clearly understood 
that the communicators do not claim any exclusive monopoly in this 
purpose, which is shared by others not named in the scripts; it is a 
first step towards the production of a better world-order founded 
on peace. I shall quote some scripts bearing on this, and for other 
scripts tending in the same direction I would once again refer you 
to Mr. Piddington’s paper.* 

In some early scripts of my mother, Mrs. Verrall, to which I am 
about to refer, F. M. Balfour is twice referred to by name among 
a considerable number of other persons. He had not during his life 
shown any particular interest in psychic matters. There was there- 
fore no particular reason why he should appear as a communicator 
in my mother’s scripts, or in those of any of the other automatists, 
and still less reason why she or they should credit him with any active 
share, along with Sidgwick, Myers, and Gurney, in promoting any 
kind of post-mortem enterprise. It may be for this reason that, while 
the script references to the other three are overt, those to F. M. 
Balfour are, except in a few instances, cryptic. The following are 
the principal symbols applied to him in the scripts: from his first 
name Francis, allusions to St. Francis, the Franciscan Order, and to 
Seraphs, that Order being known as the Seraphic Order; from his 
special study of fish life, references to fishes and fishing; from his 
mountaineering and his death in an alpine accident, references to high 
mountains and snow peaks. 

The scripts of my mother’s of which I am speaking are a group, 
nine in number, written at various dates between November, 1901, 
and February, 1902, and linked together in several ways. In two 
of these scripts F. M. Balfour is mentioned by name, and two con- 


4 Piddington, op. cit., pp. 523-576. 
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tain references to fishes and fishing: in two scripts appear the symbols 
of one of the women communicators. So much for the authorship 
of these scripts: now as to their content. The apparent plan of these 
nine scripts is to develop side by side two lines of thought which 
are finally merged in the last script of the series. The first, which 
is developed in three of the scripts, is based on two lines of Book I 
of the Aeneid (1. 33 Tantae molis erat Romanam condere gentem, 
1. 282 Romanos rerum dominos gentemque togatam) in which are 
predicted the foundation of Rome and her rise to the state of a 
world-empire based on peace, the toga being the robe of civil life. 
The second consists of playing on real or fancy words, English, 
Greek, and Latin, derived from the root gen-, which signifies a 
begetting: three scripts of this group are devoted to this topic. The 
final script combines the two lines of thought by three times quoting 
the phrase gens nata togae (i.e., the race born for the robe of peace), 
a non-Vergilian adaptation of Vergil’s phrase gens togata. The 
famous Pax Romana, which Vergil celebrates, is often in the scripts 
taken as a type, an imperfect type, of the world-order that the Plan 
is to bring about. It could hardly have been more clearly stated, 
without disclosing the Plan to the automatist’s conscious mind, that 
F. M. Balfour, and the other communicator alluded to, are engaged 
in producing children capable of giving effect to a world-wide reign 
of peace. 

I now turn from my mother’s early scripts of the winter of 
1901-1902 to the scripts of one of the later members of the group, 
Mrs. Stuart Wilson. 

Mrs. Wilson, an American lady who had been for some years 
an Associate of the S.P.R., answered an appeal in 1915 for persons 
willing to take part in telepathy experiments. There was no expecta- 
tion in the mind of Mrs. Wilson, or any one else, that she would 
be involved in the general script development, but so it unquestionably 
was. Mrs. Wilson is an important figure in script interpretation, 
because she can fairly be described as an “outsider.” She had no 
knowledge of the scripts except what an intelligent educated woman 
might derive from published reports, and she never had any personal 
contact with any of the other automatists except myself. 


And yet in her scripts are found, not only the same key topics 
as in other scripts, but the same combinations of topics. I have 
already mentioned that Mrs. Wilson’s so-called “scripts” are in fact 
records of visual impressions received by her. Here are some 
extracts : 


“Where the trees stopped there were alpine pastures, and far 
off rising above a bank of clouds a sunlit snow peak. The little 
seraph with its four wings and its halo” (August 13, 1915). 
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It would not be remarkable that Mrs. Wilson should refer to an 
alpine peak, or to a seraph. But why does she combine these topics? 


And here are two other even more curious and suggestive quota- 
tions: 


“All sorts of glass retorts, tubes, wheels . . . in fact the be- 
longings of a laboratory . . . some of the receptacles were full 
of a clear liquid full of shining bubbles. It ended as far as I 
was concerned in a most beautiful radiant seraph’s head in a 
large test-tube” (March 19, 1916). 

“A bright iridescent object like a soap-bubble or crystal, and 
forming in it something like ihe face of a golden-haired child 


with wings. St. Francis’ seraph witii its wings crossed over its 
face” (June 3, 1917). 


These last two scripts are closely connected, the idea common to 
both being the production of infant seraphs in a laboratory: surely an 
odd idea for Mrs. Wilson to hit on, out singularly apt, when one 
remembers that one of the communicators is constantly symbolized 
in the scripts by a seraph, and is alleged to be using his embryological 
knowledge to carry out something in the nature of experiments con- 
cerning the birth of children. 

If this interpretation of the scripts is correct, it throws light on 
some of the problems which have in the past given rise to much 
controversy. The appropriateness of the “Sevens” cross-correspond- 
ence’ to the view of the scripts given above is too obvious to need 
elaboration. If, as seems likely, Mr. Piddington set the ball rolling 
as an independent agent when he wrote his “posthumous” letter, 
he was presenting the script-intelligence with ready-made material 
which the script-intelligence had no difficulty in fitting in to its own 
scheme. For reasons which it would take too long to formulate, the 
three Greek words which were the subject of the “One Horse Dawn” 
experiment (see the discussions of this case in S.P.R. Proceedings, 
Vols. XX, XXX, and XXXIV) were remarkably apt to the general 
scheme of the scripts, so apt that I find it impossible to suppose that 
the success of the experiment depended on my father’s arbitrary 
choice of these words. I suggest that either he was himself influenced 
in his choice, so as to become himself pro tem. an automatist, or that 
he made his own choice, but the experiment succeeded because his 
choice was one the script-intelligence could turn to its own use. 

In presenting this view of the scripts I wish, at the risk of tedious 
repetition, to say that I do not beg the question as to whether the 
“communicators” are the persons claimed to be such in the scripts, 
or whether they are in fact promoting such a Plan as is outlined 


5 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXIV, 1910, pp. 243 ff. 
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above, and I most certainly do not ask you to accept the success of 
the Plan as more than a pious hope. 


May I conclude by quoting from an article by Professor Gardner 


Murphy in the Journat of the A.S.P.R., entitled “Field Theory 
and Survival’’®: 


“Now this way of approaching the problem leads to a way of 
answering the question: ‘What is the most cogent type of sur- 
vival evidence?’ The answer, I believe, is that it is evidence 
which by definition takes the form of post-mortem interaction 
of two or more communicators. It is specifically a field expres- 
sion; not expression of a solitary individuality, but of an endur- 
ing relationship . .. . Generalizing, I would say that to me the 
strongest of survival evidences would be this kind of evi- 


dence of continued purposeful interactions of personalities after 
death.” 


After some discussion of “interpersonal systems of forces,” Pro- 
fessor Murphy observes that “there is some reason to believe that 
personality continues after death to be, as it is now, an aspect of 
an interpersonal reality . . .”’8 


That is the kind of picture of survival which the scripts seem to 
suggest—an interaction between two groups of personalities, a group 
of automatists in this world, and a group of communicators in the 
other. 


6 Vol. XXXIX, October, 1945, pp. 181-209. 
7 [bid., p. 208. 
8 Jbid., p. 209. 
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What Constitutes “Impossibility”? 


HEREWARD CARRINGTON 


Psychical researchers, perhaps more than any others, are con- 
stantly confronted with this problem: A man or a woman has some 
sort of psychic experience. Usually he is hesitant about telling it 
because he is afraid of being considered queer, a crank, a “nut.” 
The immediate reaction of the average listener, when any experience 
of this kind is told, is to exclaim at once, “Oh, but that’s impossible!” 
Obviously, he fails to remember the old adage, “The ‘impossibilities’ 
of one generation are the commonplaces of the next.” Is it not true 
that many things considered impossible in 1870 are accepted without 
question today? Obviously, this is an elastic term, which needs more 
consideration than has hitherto been given to it. Without indulging 
in absurdities, or “going off the deep end,” are we not justified in 
thinking that some sort of discussion of this question is needed and 
even necessitated ? 

There are some who would contend that “nothing is impossible.” 
This is obviously absurd. We are certainly justified in using this 
term in connection with certain claims or statements. For example, 
it is impossible for a man to jump from New York to London in one 
step. But suppose a man tells us that he can move a material object 
merely by looking at it, or placing his hand over it. Is this equally 
impossible? Some might contend that it is, but it is surely wiser, in 
such a case, to employ a milder term, and say that it is “improbable’— 
meaning by this unlikely and contrary to ordinary human experience. 
It is surely not “impossible” for a man of seventy, who has never 
touched a piano, to become a great pianist before he dies; but it is so 
improbable that, for all practical purposes, we might be justified in 
using the harsher word. Impossibility, therefore, is obviously a rela- 
tive term; there are degrees of probability and possibility, which 
are related to one another and to the solid ground beneath, as though 
they were perched upon a slanting board—some nearer the ground 
than others. But this is a very different thing from asserting that 
all events seemingly contrary to the common experience of humanity 
are necessarily “impossible.” 

The acceptance or rejection of such reported events doubtless 
depends very largely upon the structure of the human mind—which 
in turn is dependent upon one’s early environment, training, educa- 
tion, etc. Take, for example, the question of a future life. The skeptic 
and rationalist, basing his arguments upon physiology, the facts of 
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evolution, and above all “common sense,” would at once reject the 
idea as an absurd superstition, a myth, founded upon childish logic 
and wishful thinking. The innately religious man, on the other hand, 
would accept it almost as a matter-of-course, and denounce as heretical 
and sacrilegious the views of the confirmed skeptic. His “common 
sense” tells him that it is a fact—just as the common sense of the 
rationalist tells him that it is not. Obviously “common sense” is a 
poor arbiter in such matters, incapable of rendering a final verdict, 
and some higher judge must be found, capable of rendering an 
impartial and valid decision. 

In the observation of psychic phenomena, the same psychological 
mechanisms are obviously involved and brought into play. A man 
attends a materializing séance and believes that he has seen, touched, 
and talked with some deceased relative or friend. He tells this 
experience to another, who immediately assures him that he has been 
deluded by the most trumpery fraud. In order to settle the question, 
the scoffer is invited to attend the next séance—which he does. Each 
man emerges from the sitting more completely convinced than ever 
that he is right; the skeptic still contends that it is all trickery, while 
the believer maintains that this was ruled out by the very conditions 
of the experiment and the nature of the results. The latter can accept 
the phenomena easily; the former only with the greatest difficulty. 
Each appeals to the evidence of his own senses, and to the relative 
probabilities and improbabilities involved. How is any ultimate deci- 
sion to be arrived at, in view of their conflicting opinions and 
testimonies ? 

Let us consider this question from another point of view. Most 
students of psychic phenomena, I imagine, accept the evidence for 
telepathy, regarding it as something now definitely proved: it is a 
“fact in nature.” The average psychologist, on the other hand, is 
still highly skeptical, and refuses to accept telepathy as an actuality. 
But let us ignore his opinion for the time being. What would be 
the reaction of the average investigator of psychic phenomena to 
e.g., the phenomenon of lycanthropy—the ability of a man to trans- 
form himself into an animal? Would not this be immediately and 
indignantly rejected as an “impossibility”? Undoubtedly it would. 
And yet anyone who has taken the trouble to study the literature of 
the subject must have been struck by the mass of impressive evidence 
in its favor, both as to quantity and (occasionally) as to quality. 
Intrinsically, and from the point of view of common sense, such a 
belief is of course preposterous. And yet there is the evidence con- 
fronting us. Why, therefore, should telepathy be accepted and 
lycanthropy rejected? Obviously, this is largely because of the 
“degree of improbability” involved in its acceptance. One is more 
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probable than the other because (a) it does less violence to our 
accepted modes of thought; (b) it involves less strain upon our 
imagination and credulity; (c) it seems more in keeping with 
accepted scientific thought; and (d) the evidence produced is far 
stronger in the one case than in the other. But it will be observed 
that the first three of these arguments are all a priori. 


The fourth argument is valid. We must always bear in mind one 
fundamental maxim: “the strength of the evidence should be pro- 
portional to the strangeness of the facts.” The stranger the fact, the 
more evidence is needed in order to establish it. But in the above 
illustration it will be noted that precisely the reverse of this is true. 
The amount of evidence in favor of telepathy, both as to quality and 
quantity, is a thousand times stronger than the evidence in favor 
of lycanthropy; and, this being true, we feel that the former may 
reasonably be accepted while the latter should be rejected. Intrinsic 
impossibility is only one factor here; the final verdict is only arrived 


at because of our possible appeal to scientific standards and the 
criteria of evidence. 


When the term “impossible” is applied, then, this surely means 
that, in this individual’s opinion, the degree of improbability is so 
great that its opposite is hardly worthy of serious consideration. 
And yet, in many instances, this is a faulty standard. I well remember 
my father (who was quite an accomplished mathematician) proving 
to me, as a boy, why heavier-than-air machines could never fly! 
What scientific fact seemed to be more solidly and irrevocably 
grounded than the indestructibility of matter? What more conclu- 
sively proved than the wave theory of light? And yet, as we know, 
both of these fundamental concepts, seemingly founded upon unshak- 
able scientific data, required later modification or ultimate rejection. 
A ninety-nine percentage of improbability is obviously not enough. 
We must attain a hundred percent certainty before such a term can 
validly be employed. 


Now, in such questions as telepathy, clairvoyance, etc.—or of a 
future life—such certitude clearly cannot be attained. No decisive 
proof can be adduced, either pro or con. Logic tells us that a negative 
cannot be proved. The positive remains in the realm of probability— 
more or less probable, depending upon the action of the observed or 
reported facts upon the mind of their recipient. It is a matter of 
common observation that the same occurrence will often evoke 
entirely opposite and contrary opinions in any two given observers. 
Both bring with them a differing mental background, upon which 
the event reacts. It is largely this mental background which determines 
the acceptance or rejection of the evidence presented. As Charles 
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Richet has so forcibly reminded us: “Certainty does not follow on 
demonstration, it follows on habit.” 


All this being true, the question naturally arises: How may one 
ever hope to arrive at a valid conclusion, in things psychic, and 
attain some measure of ultimate truth? I am not presumptuous 
enough to believe that I can answer this question in any way con- 
clusively, but—since I have been an active member of the S.P.R. 
for more than fifty years, and have been immersed in psychical 
research during all that time in a way that few have—it is possible 
that certain reflections and suggestions of mine may be of interest 
to others in this connection. 


In the first place, then, it has frequently been pointed out that 
the sort of “proof” obtainable in this field is not the same sort of 
proof acquired in the exact sciences. A chemical experiment, for 
example, can be repeated over and over again any number of times, 
by any number of individuals, and (experimental error aside) the 
same results may always be attained. In our field, relatively few 
experiments can be repeated at will, since many of the phenomena 
are spontaneous and sporadic. Psychical research is and seemingly 
must remain to a great extent observational rather than experimental. 
It is for this very reason that many scientists have been repelled by 


this difficulty, and refuse to devote their time and energy to this 
subject.! 


The type of evidence obtainable in psychical research more nearly 
approximates legal evidence—where the “balance of probabilities” 
decides the case one way or the other. If this is overwhelming the 
man is considered guilty; if it is dubious or problematical the Scotch 
verdict of “non proven” is frequently rendered. In many such in- 
stances, further evidence may decide the case either pro or con. 


Assuming this to be correct, what determines the “balance of 
probability” in any given instance, or when applied to the subject 
as a whole? It cannot be only the facts themselves, for, as we have 
seen, the same set of facts (or alleged or seeming facts) have pro- 
duced diametrically opposite viewpoints in two individuals. In the 
ultimate analysis, therefore, any “proof” (i.e., conviction in the 
individual) must depend very largely upon the mental background 
before mentioned—that is, the character of the mind a man brings 
to bear upon the scientific observations or data before him. His final 
judgment will be determined by this reaction. 


1 It has been pointed out, however, that even in the exact sciences observation 
rather than experiment is often necessitated. Lightning flashes, meteors, etc., 
can only be noted as and when they occur, and cannot be repeated at will. 
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If this be granted, the question then arises: what sort of mental 
background is trustworthy and dependable, and what is not? Obvi- 
ously, the opinion of everyone is not equally valuable, in judging 
any individual case or the evidence en masse. Some are better 
observers—more trustworthy and accurate—than others. Really com- 
petent researchers are few and far between. The opinion of the aver- 
age person, untrained in this field, is generally conceded to be almost 
entirely valueless. 


What, then, may be considered the factors involved in building 
our ideally impartial investigator, and what may be held to be the 
constituents of his personality? I feel compelled to divide my answer 
to these questions into three parts, viz., the investigator of physical 
phenomena, the investigator of mental phenomena, and the general 
mental background of any given individual in relation to the ques- 
tion as a whole. Let us touch upon each of these as briefly as possible. 


The primary and fundamental requisite in dealiag with physical 
phenomena is, in my opinion, a thorough knowledge of trickery and 
the psychology of deception. So much fraud enters into this field that 
this is absolutely essential. The ability to separate the wheat from 
the chaff is of prime importance. Anyone devoid of training in this 
direction is absolutely incompetent to pass upon the validity of 
physical phenomena—distasteful as this conclusion may be to many. 
The history of the subject, however, amply bears this out. 


Granted the genuineness of certain phenomena, the next require- 
ments are: accurate observation, infinite patience, a calmness of 
mind (and temperament), extreme caution, a certain grounding in 
related sciences (biology, psychiatry, etc.), and at least some knowl- 
edge of laboratory technique. These are basic essentials. 


When we come to mental phenomena, we are on far more debatable 
and difficult ground. In the first place, the phenomena themselves 
cover a wide and varied field. Some of these are spontaneous, some 
experimental. Insofar as they are experimental (e.g., when a psychic 
attempts to read, clairvoyantly, a written message enclosed in a sealed 
envelope or a locked box) the remarks just made with regard to 
physical phenomena may be said to apply. When, however, this 
element is lacking (e.g., in trance-speech, automatic writing, crystal 
gazing, etc.), the character of the material obtained must be judged 
entirely upon its merits—the content of the messages obtained. Do 
these supply definitely supernormal information, or do they not? 
Are they indicative of spirit-communication, or may they be accounted 
for otherwise? This of course is the heart of the problem and repre- 
sents the crux of the whole matter. 
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In estimating the validity of such material, it is probable that the 
personal factor can rarely be eliminated. Emotional bias will tend 
to warp the judgment one way or the other. An entirely detached 
attitude is the rarest thing in the world to encounter. The best that 
we can hope for is to make this as detached and impersonal as 
possible. A verdict should be reached as to the result of the evidence 
presented, and that alone. Judged solely on its own merits, what 
does the evidence tend to prove? 


We return to our “mental background.” A man having a definitely 
mystical or religious temperament might well accept evidence of a 
spiritual world and spirit-communication far more readily than one 
reared as an atheist or an agnostic. Such a man must be shown 
“the error of his ways.” He must not let this factor influence him. 
As Professor Hyslop once remarked, “in order to appreciate the 
importance of psychic phenomena, a man should first be innoculated 
with materialism.” On the other hand, the materialist should not 
permit his innate skepticism to warp his judgment, or prevent him 
from maintaining an open and receptive mind. If the ultimate goal 
be the attainment of truth—no matter what that may be—these per- 
sonal feelings and predilections must be put resolutely to one side, 
and allowed no place in the ultimate verdict. 


Assuming this to be the case, the question now arises: What 
criteria have we for estimating the supernormality of any single 
phenomenon, or the value of the accumulated evidence en masse? 
And particularly, what will help us to distinguish the seemingly 
spiritualistic material from other data, genuinely supernormal in 
character, which are probably not spiritualistic in the final analysis? 


A thorough knowledge of psychology is required here—both 
normal and abnormal. However, this is not enough. Most books on 
psychology and psychiatry ignore psychic phenomena completely, or 
at best treat the subject very inadequately and ignorantly. They are 
for the most part prejudiced and unsure guides. On the other hand, 
spiritualistic literature is for the most part utterly credulous and 
superficial. Neither of these sources can be depended upon for 
arriving at a just estimate of the case. Of course, the obvious thing 
to recommend is for the student to read through the whole of the 
material published by the societies, but in the vast majority of cases 
this can hardly be expected. Were I asked to point to a single book 
which would give the reader a sound, sensible viewpoint from which 
to begin, I should unhesitatingly recommend Flournoy’s Spiritism 
and Psychology,? which in my estimation is one of the most illuminat- 
ing works ever written. The reader may not agree with his conclu- 


2 Harper & Brothers, New York, 1911. 
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sions (at any rate not with all of them) but it is my belief that the 
viewpoint expressed is sound, valid, and scientific. After reading this 
book, he will be in a far better position to estimate the validity of 
others, and to judge the relative degree of probability and improb- 
ability in any phenomena which may come to his attention. 

Doubtless there is no Royal Road which one may travel in order 
to become a competent psychical researcher. But advice and sugges- 
tions may help, as well as personal experience. The initial reading 
of good books on the subject is absolutely imperative, and I should 
strongly urge every would-be investigator to read extensively before 
undertaking any personal experimentation. For, as William James 
expressed it—and I cannot do better than conclude in his words, 
“Silently, between all the details of his business, the power of judging 
in all that class of matter will have built itself up within him as a 
possession that will never pass away.” 

It is this “power of judging” which is so invaluable to the psychical 
researcher. Upon it the future of this subject depends. 


3 James, W., The Principles of Psychology, Vol. 1, p. 127, Henry Holt & Co., 
New York, 1890. 








Psychokinesis Reconsidered 


CARROLL BLUE NASH 


Extra-chance scoring and significant position effects in experiments 
with freely falling dice and disks have been attributed to psycho- 
kinesis. In the writer’s opinion the evidence provided does not 
sufficiently exclude the possibility that the significant results in these 
experiments were produced by precognition.* The reasons for this 
belief are herein presented. Criticism which leads to a refinement 
of experimental procedure and an exact distinction between the 
results of PK and Peg can be considered only as constructive. 


In PK tests in which the same die face or combination of faces, 
e.g., high dice, is not used throughout the experiment, the target 
configuration, for the experiment as a whole, varies, not only with 
the targets selected, but with the number of dice per trial and with 
the number of consecutive trials for each target. For example, in 
the around-the-die method the target configuration is different with 
one die per trial than it is with six dice per trial, and it is different 
with one trial per target than it is with six consecutive trials per 
target. Many targets have been used in PK tests with dice (any one 
of the six die faces, high dice, low dice, sevens, doubles and around- 
the-die) and several of these targets have been used with various 
numbers of dice (1, 2, 3, 6, 12, 24 and 60) and for various numbers 
of consecutive trials for the same target. In addition to the large 
number of targets-dice-trials combinations that have been used in PK 
experiments, there are many other combinations of targets, numbers 
of dice and numbers of consecutive trials which may be used. It 
would be possible to compose from the vast number of possible 
targets-dice-trials combinations a target configuration that would 
yield significant scoring with any given series of die faces. Also, it 
is possible that the die faces that will appear uppermost in the trials 
of the experiment are precognized and a target configuration selected 
that will yield significant scoring with those die faces. While, even 
if the future die faces of the experiment were available in recorded 
form, it would be a decidedly difficult task to select a target con- 
figuration that would yield significant results, the ability of the psi 
faculty cannot be concluded without empirical evidence to be so 
limited. 

* This paper was originally written in 1946 and shown to several parapsy- 
chologists at that time. Since its acceptance for publication two papers containing 
matter on the possible effect of Pcg in PK experiments have appeared to which 
the interested reader may refer: “Experimental Precognition and its Implica- 
tions,” by Robert H. Thouless, Journal S.P.R., March-April 1950, pp. 201-210, 
and “The Experimental Evidence for PK and Precognition,” by C. W. K. 
Mundle, Proc. S.P.R., July, 1950. 
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Similarly, in PK tests in which the same target is used throughout, 
the significant scoring may be caused by a precognitive selection 
of a favorable target configuration. In such experiments the factors 
of the number of dice per trial and the number of consecutive trials 
for the same target may at first thought seem irrelevant. It is true 
that, if the target alone is selected and the number of dice and the 
number of consecutive trials for each target are not subject to 
selection, the probability of the significant scoring being due to a 
precognitive selection is greatly reduced. However, in these experi- 
ments the choice of the use of the same target throughout is made 
from many possible targets-dice-trials combinations, and it is possible 
that the use of the same target throughout is the most favorable target 
configuration for the production of significant scoring with the 
particular series of die faces that will appear uppermost. When such 
is the case, use of the same target throughout the experiment will 
be the natural precognitive choice. Furthermore, in experimenty in 
which the same target is used throughout, the significance of the 
scoring is rendered doubtful by the possibility that a target favored 
by dice bias was selected. The higher faces of dice with excavated 
spots tend to be favored by dice bias (3) and, in a majority of the 
experiments with a single target in which significant results were 
obtained, the higher faces of the dice were used as the target. That 
the higher faces are generally selected by the subject when he has 
a choice of target (1) may indicate an ESP selection of a target 
favored by dice bias. 

Proof that the significant scores were not due to dice bias, in 
experiments in which the same target was used throughout, has 
rested largely on the appearance of significant position effects in 
the recorded data. However, significant position effects, as well as 
significant total scoring, may be the result of a precognitive selection 
of a favorable target configuration. If the die faces that will appear 
uppermost in the trials of the experiment are precognized, it would 
be possible to select, from the vast number of targets-dice-trials 
combinations, a target configuration that will yield significant position 
effects. It is unlikely, however, in an experiment in which the same 
target is used throughout, that a target selected to score highly 
because of dice bias could at the same time be selected to yield 
significant position effects. However, significant position effects need 
not be ascribed to a precognitive selection of a favorable target 
configuration, since there are two additional precognitive sources of 
significant position effects. 

One of the sources of significant position effects is the precognitive 
selection of a method of recording the data that will produce them. 
Nash (2) has shown that position effects occurring in the run scores 
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of the set as recorded may differ from the position effects inherent 
in the chronological order of the run scores of the set. In most PK 
experiments the run scores have been recorded in more than one 
column or row within the set, which places them in a position relative 
to one another within the set that is not equivalent to their true 
chronological order. With a given set of data, the occurrence and 
character of position effects within the set will depend upon the 
number of columns into which the run scores of the set are divided, 
and significant position effects may be produced by a precognitive 
determination of a favorable number of these columns. Similarly, 
position effects within the series, session, page, and half-set may be 
produced by a precognitive determination of a favorable method of 
positioning the data within these experimental subdivisions. 

The third precognitive source of position effects in PK tests is 
the precognitive selection of a favorable method of subdividing the 
experiment. By a precognitive survey of the chronological order of 
the hits, the trials may be divided into series, sessions, pages, sets, 
or runs, either arbitrarily or by a change of target, subject, time 
interval, or experimental procedure, which causes a larger percentage 
of the hits to occur in similar positions within comparable sub- 
divisions of the experiment. Position effects would result. Thus, 
position effects within experimental subdivisions, unless those sub- 
divisions are determined by chance, may not be considered valid 
indicators of PK. 

The prevalence of the decline between the first and fourth quarters 
of experimental subdivisions has been cited as commanding evidence 
of the PK hypothesis. The strength of this evidence is increased by 
the occurrence of the typical quarterly decline in experiments con- 
ducted before 1942, when the existence of position effects was dis- 
covered. It is possible that the future importance of position effects 
and the particular significance attached to the decline between the 
first and fourth quarters were precognized in these early experiments, 
in spite of the large number of experimenters conducting them, and 
produced by precognitive selections in a manner heretofore described. 
It is also possible that, after the prevalence of the quarterly decline 
in these early experiments was discovered, further experimenters 
aimed for this particular position effect and produced it by precogni- 
tive selections. But, since each of these possibilities depends upon 
the occurrence of the other, they cannot both be true. As an alterna- 
tive explanation, the writer offers the hypothesis that the typical 
quarterly decline, both before and after the discovery of its occur- 
rence, may be the result of a wide-spread psychological tendency to 
focus the attention on the beginnings of the tentative subdivisions 
during the precognitive selections. This would result in the selections 
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of a target configuration and methods of subdividing and recording 
the data that would place the hits with greater frequency in the 
beginnings of the subdivisions where the attention would normally 
be focused. Fewer hits would appear in the other parts of the sub- 
divisions and the typical decline between the first and fourth quarters 
of the subdivisions would result without cognition of the importance 
of position effects and without desire to produce them. 


Position effects, typically declines, in the chronological order of 
all the hits in the whole experiment, and not merely in experimental 
subdivisions, can be explained, other than by the PK hypothesis, 
only by the precognitive selection of a favorable target configuration. 
This is due to the fact that, if all the hits of the experiment are 
arranged in their chronological order, precognitively selected methods 
of subdividing the experiment and positioning the recorded data 
will have no effect on the presence of position effects in the data 
so arranged. It is extremely improbable that, in an experiment in 
which the same target is used throughout, a target could be found 
that would produce both significant total scoring and significant 
position effects in the chronological order of all the hits, and the 
occurrence of such results would provide strong evidence for the 
PK hypothesis. In a search through the literature, however, no 
experiment, in which the same target was used throughout, has been 
found that provided both significant total scoring and significant 
position effects in the chronological order of the hits for the whole 
experiment. The PK hypothesis must rest on other evidence than 
this at the present time. 


Although the possibility that the highly significant results in some 
of the PK experiments, particularly those conducted before 1942, 
are entirely attributable to Peg may be remote, the possibility must 
be recognized to exist. If it were necessary to establish the existence 
of PK as a psi faculty distinct from Peg on the basis of probability, 
the probability of its existence might be considered to be sufficient 
to presume its existence. However, PK can be distinguished from 
Pcg by experimental procedure. While the significance of the results 
in an experiment designed to test pure PK would be based on 
probability, the exclusion of Peg from the experiment would be 
based on experimental procedure. It would seem unwarranted to 
assert that the Peg hypothesis for significant results in PK tests is 
untenable because it is considered to be improbable (and the writer 
expects this assertion to be made), when an experiment can be 
carried out to determine the facts of the matter. Furthermore, whether 
or not one believes that the significant results in PK tests may pos- 
sibly be entirely attributable to Peg, one can have no doubt that Pcg 
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could have been active to some extent in all the reported PK experi- 
ments and that a test of pure PK has yet to be performed. 


In a test of pure PK, Pcg would be precluded by determination 
of the target configuration and the experimental subdivisions by 
chance. The method of positioning the data within the subdivisions 
would also be determined by chance, or else all hits for the whole 
experiment would be recorded in a linear order corresponding to 
their chronological order. If significant results are obtained in a 
PK test in which the entrance of Peg is precluded, the reported 
tests on PK, although still subject to the Peg hypothesis, will aftord 
strong additional evidence of the existence of PK. If, on the other 
hand, it proves impossible to obtain significant results in tests of 
pure PK, the significant results in the reported PK experiments 
must be attributed to Peg. 


It should be mentioned that counterhypotheses for the significant 
results in the reported Pcg experiments (4) cast an,element of doubt 
on the proof of the existence of Peg. PK is the counterhypothesis 
offered for the significant results in some of the Peg experiments. 
Thus, if tests of pure PK should prove the non-existence of PK, 
they would by the same act confirm the existence of Pcg. 


In addition to the Peg hypothesis, there are two other hypotheses 
that may be offered as explanations of the significant results in the 
PK experiments, and glimmerings of these hypotheses have appeared 
in the literature (5, 6). These two hypotheses can be respectively 
termed possibility-precognition and ESP-prediction. 


Possibility-Peg is the cognition of the connection between a pos- 
sible future cause and its effect. The cause and its effect may not 
occur since the cause may not be invoked. In distinction, Pcg is the 
cognition of a future event (cause or effect) that will inevitably 
occur. According to the possibility-Pcg hypothesis, a cause that will 
produce the desired target in PK tests or the predicted order of 
cards in Peg tests may be precognized, following which it may be 
invoked to produce the desired target or predicted card order. By 
employment of this psi faculty, a desired target or predicted card 
order could be obtained without the use of PK. It appears impos- 
sible, however, to know that a cause will produce a particular effect 
unless that cause and its effect will eventually occur—and in this 
apparent impossibility lies the weakness of this hypothesis. 


In ESP-prediction, an effect or the cause of a desired or predicted 
effect is predicted through the aid of ESP faculties other than Peg. 
If it is the cause of the effect, rather than the effect itself, that is 
predicted, the cause may be invoked in an.attempt to produce the 
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effect. It is possible through the use of ordinary mental faculties 
to predict some effects or the causes of some effects with a degree 
of success that would not be possible by chance alone, and there 
can be no doubt that such predictions could be achieved with an 
even higher degree of success through the use of ESP. ESP- 
prediction differs from possibility-Pcg, since a possibility-precognized 
effect will take place if its possibility-precognized cause is correctly 
invoked, while there is no surety that an ESP-predicted effect will 
occur whether or not its ESP-predicted cause is correctly invoked. 
It differs from clairvoyance and telepathy in that it makes use of 
clairvoyance and/or telepathy to predict a future event, while clair- 


voyance and telepathy are the ESP of an event that is occurring or 
has occurred. 


In PK or Peg tests, if a certain target or card order were success- 
fully predicted with the aid of ESP or if the cause of a certain target 
or card order were successfully predicted with the aid of ESP and 
then successfully invoked, the desired target or predicted card order 
would result without the use of PK or Pcg. For example, a target 
might be predicted to appear uppermost by the knowledge gained 
through ESP of the dice bias; or a position of the dice before release 
that would be favorable to the desired target might be predicted by 
ESP, and this cause invoked by placing the dice in that position; 
or a method of cutting and shuffling the cards favorable to the 
predicted card order might be predicted by ESP, and invoked by 
cutting and shuffling the cards in that manner. However, in many 
PK tests opposite die faces were used equally as targets so that the 
effect of dice bias on the total scoring was precluded, or there 
appeared in the data significant position effects not attributable to 
dice bias. Methods of rolling the dice and shuffling the cards have 
generally been so mechanical that there has been little chance for 
the subject or the experimenter to place the dice in a favorable 
position within the container or to cut and shuffle the cards in a 
manner conducive to significant results. It must be concluded that, 
while ESP-prediction undoubtedly takes place, it has been sufficiently 
excluded in most PK and Pcg experiments not to have been the 
cause of the significant results. It is of interest to note that either 
the ESP-prediction hypothesis or the possibility-Pceg hypothesis 
would eliminate the paradox between determinism and free will 
that is occasioned by the Peg hypothesis. 


In conclusion, it is possible that the significant results in PK tests 
so far reported have been due to Pcg instead of PK. In any case a 
test of pure PK has yet to be performed. Possibility-Pcg is thought 
to be theoretically untenable, and ESP-prediction, although an ad- 
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mitted psi faculty, is believed to have been sufficiently excluded in 


most PK and Pcg tests not to have been the source of the significant 
results.f 
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+ Since this paper was ready to go to press a report by Dr. R. H. Thouless 
has appeared in which he states that one of the objects in his PK experimenta- 
tion was to devise a method which would eliminate the possibility of success 
being due to precognition of the way in which the dice would fall. See “A 
Report on an Experiment in Psycho-Kinesis with Dice, and a Discussion of 
Psychological Factors Favouring Success,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLIX, 1951, 
pp. 107-130. — Ed. 





Report of the Research Committee 


Since early Spring the major efforts of a Research group con- 
sisting of Dr. Montague Ullman, Dr. J. L. Woodruff, Mr. William 
Triebel, and Mrs. L. A. Dale, Research Associate, have been devoted 
to establishing an experimental procedure designed to clarify the 
problem of whether or not the physiological concomitants of psi 
effects can be detected instrumentally. After consultation, special 
electrical equipment and recording devices were obtained by the 
Society. Exploratory trials have been made thus far in two principal 
directions. The first has been the study of the psychogalvanic skin 
reflex (PGR) in relation to simple ESP testing. The results here 
were provocative but, owing to the low yield of ESP in most subjects, 
a second line of endeavor was pursued. By means of controlled elec- 
trical stimuli, subjects were conditioned to a selected symbol and were 
then tested to determine the PGR response before extinction of the 
conditioning. Various procedures were introduced to heighten the 
conditioning and to explore the possibility of establishing a con- 
ditioned response (as indicated by the PGR) to a clairvoyantly per- 
ceived stimulus. An average of three experimental sessions are held 


weekly and the work is going forward in a spirit of optimism and 
enthusiasm. 


The Research group will welcome volunteers to take part as sub- 
jects in the series just described. The only requirements are that the 
subject be able to attend a minimum of two sittings of an hour and 
a half in length and be willing to accept a light electric shock. Special 
interest will focus on subjects who have had personal psychic experi- 
ences, but this is not a requisite in this particular series. 

An important function of the Research group is testing persons 
who appear to have special psychic gifts. During the past year six 
such persons, five of them patients of several members of the Medical 
Section, have cooperated with the Research Associate in a number 
of ESP series of varying lengths. The five patients were referred to 
the Society because they reported spontaneous psychic experiences 
to their analysts. Out of this group, one subject’s work was of con- 
siderable interest. This young woman had reported many precogni- 
tive dreams to her analyst and she seemed to be completely convinced 
as to her abilities in this direction. During a preliminary discussion 
with the Research Associate she evinced great interest in the Hunt 
clairvoyance machine (see JouRNAL A.S.P.R., Vol. XLII, pp. 50-55), 
and therefore arrangements were made for her to take part in a 
series of experiments, using this apparatus under precognitive con- 
ditions. At eight sittings, she performed a total of 60 “runs” (1500 
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single “guesses”) with a deviation of +37. This positive deviation 
gives a C.R. of 2.38 and is statistically significant. Experiments in 
the telepathic cognition of drawings with this subject yielded only 
chance results. 

The other subject whose work promises to be of interest wrote to 
the Society offering his services for card-calling experiments. He 
suggested specifically that he should work at a distance and with an 
agent personally unknown to him. Arrangements were made and the 
experimental procedure is carried out daily for five days a week. At 
the present writing the experiment is still in progress, but it may be 
said that so far the subject is running ahead of chance. It may be of 
interest to point out that in correspondence the subject has stated 
that he has little doubt as to his ESP abilities and that he feels sure 
they will improve with practice. 

On the average, five or six people a month phone or write that 
they would like to be “tested” for ESP. In these cases it is rare 
that any special gifts are claimed; they are often college students 
who have become interested in the problem of ESP through Dr. 
Rhine’s writings or through the popular presentations which have 
become rather frequent in the last several years. These people are 
seen, their special interests discussed, and various miscellaneous tests 
carried out. None of the results have so far been of a nature to 
warrant detailed discussion, but it may be noted that several of those 
coming to be tested have joined the Society. 


A major project on the part of the Research Associate has been 
a detailed inquiry into the large mass of case material which came to 
the Society as a result of a popular article on ESP which appeared in 
This Week Magazine, issue of March 26, 1950. Preliminary reports 
on this material have been made to the Study Group by Mrs. 
Wenberg and to the Medical Section by the Research Associate and 
an article is due to appear in a forthcoming issue of the JOURNAL. 
Plans are under way for a long-distance telepathy experiment in 
which not only members of the Society and their friends can take 
part, but also those persons from the This Week inquiry who 
answered to the personal letters and questionnaires which were sent 
to them. It may also be mentioned that as a result of this correspon- 
dence the Society gained 24 new members (14 Members and 10 
Associates). 

Despite the disadvantages of limited space, time, and personnel, 
the research program under way at the present time, especially the 
study of conditioned responses with the aid of specially constructed 
electrical equipment, bears promise of opening up new horizons in 
parapsychology. 





Psi Patterns Amongst the Australian Aborigines 


LYNDON ROSE 


Anthropological literature abounds in stories of psi experiences 


among primitive people. This is especially so in that relating to the 
Australian Aborigines.! 


While carrying out some routine tests in PK and ESP among 
detribalized aborigines at Woodenbong (New South Wales) in 
August-September, 1949, and Tabulam in January-February, 1950, my 
husband and I heard of several psi experiences, some from aborigines 
themselves, some from the white people connected with them. A point 
which impressed me at the time was the remarkable similarity of 
pattern of these psi experiences to those recorded of white peoples 
and reported in the A.S.P.R. and S.P.R. publications. 


There was no attempt on our part to document these stories com- 
pletely. Our interest in them lay in their patterns, and the leads 
they could give to our research. The probability or otherwise of these 
stories having foundation in fact lay in the standardized tests applied 
to the aborigines and the analysis of them. 


A most interesting point regarding these stories told to us was 
that during the ensuing discussions with the various aboriginal 
informants we found them cognizant, in many respects, of the modus 
operandi of ESP. There was no claim for anything mysterious (i.e., 
relating to ritual known only to a few) concerning the use of the 
sacred clan totems during psi experiences. The aborigines readily 
acknowledged the appearance of a totem on some occasions as the 
mediating vehicle for the knowledge acquired by extrasensory means. 
In fact, we found that the Bundulung dialect (used in the far north 
coast of N.S.W.) differentiated between crisis telepathy and a mes- 
sage consciously received telepathically. A third word was used to 
indicate a telepathic message telling of a death. Again, the incarnate 
spirit was differentiated from the discarnate spirit. A special word, 
again, indicated a “ghost.” 


While the aborigines were also found to be cognizant of PK, they 
claimed the exercise of such power to be the prerogative of “clever 
men” or doctors. The general belief appeared to be that these clever 
men, chosen in the first place because of their outstanding psi 
experiences, were further tutored by the other doctors in such things. 


1 Elkin, A. P., Aboriginal Men of High Degree, Sydney, Australasian, 1945; 
Porteous, S. D., The Psychology of a Primitive People, Arnold, London, 1931. 
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The cases cited below follow no special order of classification, but 
the pattern of each will no doubt be familiar to readers. On our 
arrival at Woodenbong the manager of the aboriginal settlement told 


us of two apparent psi experiences of Frank Mitchell, a full-blood 
Minyung from South Queensland. 


1. The first case concerned the death of Frank’s small son, some 
three weeks before our arrival, in Kyogle Hospital about forty miles 
distant. The manager informed us that Frank had come down to the 
Residence before breakfast one morning and announced his son had 
died during the night. This was later confirmed when the hospital 
rang through to the Residence, which had the only telephone in the 
district. Later, when we met Frank and got to know him a little, 
we asked about this experience. He claimed that he was lying in bed 
in his shack, when he heard faltering footsteps on the verandah 
outside. These he recognized as the footsteps of his deceased mother, 
and he heard the tapping of her walking’stick. Taps were heard on 
the window pane. He interpreted this as a sign of death, or a feeling 
of death, and concluded his son had died. His wife also heard these 
footsteps and taps. 


2. On our arrival at the settlement Frank was away. The manager 
explained that the aborigine had asked permission to leave the settle- 
ment a few days before (about 7 p.m.) to visit his brother in 
Brisbane, one hundred miles distant, who he stated was dying. 
(Aborigines leaving or entering the settlement are required to report 
to the manager.) After Frank had left for Brisbane by the evening 
bus service, a telegram was received the following morning announc- 
ing his brother’s death during the night. Frank told us that in this 
case he was aware of the occurrence by a “feeling.” 


3. Eileen, Frank’s wife, claimed to have seen an apparition of 
Frank’s mother some years before. She had experienced difficulty 
at the birth of a child and had been sent to hospital. Eileen told us 
that during the night she could scarcely breathe, and no nurse came 
near her for some hours. Suddenly, the door opened and an old 
aboriginal woman entered, leaning on a stick. The old lady sat 
Eileen up, shook up the pillows, and then went out again. After the 
visit Eileen said she felt much better. Frank recognized his mother 
from her description of the old lady, who had died before he met 
Eileen. She described the old lady as wearing a red handkerchief 


round her head and using the walking stick, which Frank said she 
always did. 


4. Bertie Mercy, an old half-blood whose father was a clever man, 
gave us an account of telepathy he had experienced. The plover 
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totem was used as the mediating vehicle (vide Tyrrell) .? This instance 
occurred during our visit to the Settlement but was not told us until 
some days after its occurrence. Bertie claimed that he and his wife 
(a full-blood) had seen two plovers circling over their hut during 
the night, and he had remarked “‘something’s up.” After contemplating 
for a period he said to his wife, “I suppose old uncle’s dead.” Next 
morning a telegram arrived at the settlement announcing that his 
uncle at Coff’s Harbour, two hundred miles distant, had died during 
the night. On being questioned, Bertie explained that plovers were 
his uncle’s totem and agreed that plovers flying at night (most 
unusual) could not be seen from inside a hut. He explained that he 
knew they were not real plovers, but “mind” plovers, which acted 
as a stimulus for the operation of crisis telepathy. 


5. Bertie also told us he had “felt” the ghost (i.e., discarnate 
spirit) of his grandfather on the occasion of his Leing lost in the 
bush. Bertie had lain down for the night, deciding to go no further 
until daylight. As he lay there he “felt” his grandfather lying back 
to back with him, and he knew immediately that he was safe. At 
daybreak he got up and walked straight back to the camp, finding 
his way with ease. He attributed this to his grandfather’s visit. He 
did not see his grandfather but only felt his presence. 


6. A clever man at Tabulam, Fred Cowlin, was famous through- 
out the district. When we were at Woodenbong Walter Green 
claimed he had seen this doctor call up a storm some years before. 
He had done this by “singing” over an axe-head planted in the 
ground. When we later asked Fred about the mechanics of such 
phenomena, he said that something went from the doctor to make 
the air cold and precipitate rain. This was an interesting statement 
(actually Fred only claimed to make “cold”) since some observa- 
tions on individuals causing temperature variations have been re- 
ported, such as the automatically recorded drops in room temperature 
obtained with the medium Stella C. 


This strong belief in the apparent psychokinetic powers of clever 
men amongst the aborigines gave rise to an amusing incident during 
our stay at Woodenbong. On one occasion, Bertie Mercy became 
violently drunk and attacke( his wife who ran to the station manager 
for protection. It should be understood that a mission operated in 
the settlement, and most of the aborigines had at one time or other 
attended service. When Bertie’s wife sought shelter at the manager’s 
residence, she complained that although she had asked the white 
man’s God to paralyze Bertie’s arm if he should strike her again, 


~ 2 Tyrrell, G.N.M., “The Modus Operandi of Paranormal] Cognition,” Proc. 
S.P.R., Vol. XLVIII, 1947, pp. 68 ff. 
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He had not done so. She claimed that during her tribal days, had the 
doctor been requested to effect such drastic punishment, it would 
undoubtedly have been carried out. Such practical demands from 
one’s religion are reminiscent of literature dealing with saints of the 
early Christian Church and the Hebrew prophets. 


7. At Woodenbong we were told that a few months prior to our 
visit a young aboriginal, returning from a visit to Queensland, brought 
back a “pointing bone.” (Aborigines believe that the bone as well 
as the doctor who possessed it have a peculiar power.) The station 
manager told us that the boy suddenly ran amok one evening, attempt- 
ing to hatchet several people. He was finally overpowered and taken 
to the local police lockup. The boy’s relatives claimed he was pos- 
sessed by the spirit of the real owner of the bone, and only a doctor 
who was stronger than the original doctor-owner could cure him. 
As the boy could not be quieted in the lockup, permission was given 
for the aboriginal doctor (Fred Cowlin) to see the boy. After his 
visit the boy became quiet and apparently normal. The settlement 
manager confirmed this account. The case indicates that belief in 
the doctor’s power is very strong and suggestion may play an im- 
portant part in such cases. 


8. Robin Walker, said to be the last of the Upper Clarence River 
aborigines to be initiated, told us that during his initiation he saw 
the clever men, present at the ceremony, climbing trees whilst in a 
horizontal position, by means of a “magic cord.” He also claimed 
to have observed a substance exuding from the eyes, ears, nose, 
mouth, and navel of clever men, to a distance of fifty feet. There 
appears to be some similarity between this account and reports of 
ectoplasm in the séance room. Robin also claimed that he rolled 
through a fire at his initiation without being burnt. 


9. <A sophisticated lighter-caste lad, who worked as stockman at 
a Tabulam station, informed us that Fred Cowlin had cured him of 
a torn knee cartilege, overnight. This boy was a member of the town 
football team which was captained by the local police constable. 
During a game in the season prior to our visit, the lad injured his 
knee. The injury appeared to be a torn knee cartilege. The boy 
visited Fred Cowlin on the evening of the injury, with the result 
that the knee was cured next day. 


The doctor, passing his hand over the injured knee, produced a 
small piece of bone which he claimed was the immediate cause of 
the trouble. The boy found he could walk straight away, and the 
swelling disappeared by the morning. This was also corroborated 
by the town doctor. There are two interesting sidelights to this 
account : 
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Firstly, the boy although cognizant of the Bundulung dialect of 
his parents could not speak it himself, nor had he been instructed 
in tribal lore by them. (It is the policy of tribal initiates to withhold 
the tribal heritage from the younger men whom they consider 
unworthy of the honor, with the result that many practices and much 
of the lore die with the old men.) Yet, partly educated as he had 
been at a mission school, this lad still returned to his tribal doctor 
for treatment, the doctor’s attraction, of course, being in the effec- 
tiveness of his cures. 


The second point concerns the old doctor himself. We asked him 
about the bone “extracted” from the boy’s knee. Suddenly, he pro- 
duced a small twig between his fingers which he had hidden there 
a few moments before, and my husband asked if this were not the 
method used to produce the “bone.” The old doctor agreed and 
explained that sleight of hand tricks were legitimate aids to his 
“mind cures.” Such procedure parallels some modern psychosomatic 
practices. 


10. While visiting Woodenbong we heard about Fred Ferguson, 
an old full-blood known to most of the camp, but now dead for some 
years. It was said that he had warned his wife, who was considerably 
younger than himself, if she married again after his death she would 
go blind. After his death she married Fred Cowlin (whom we later 
met at Tabulam) and she subsequently went blind. She continued 
to be blind for some years, until she tripped over a hole dug in the 
ground and fully regained her sight. 


Later, a cataract grew over one of the woman’s eyes. At this time 
Fred and she were camped at Tabulam and the police constable 
there informed us he had seen Fred flick it off with a twig. When 
we met Bella, although old and feeble, she could see quite well and 
had no sign of the cataract. 


It is hoped that the above cases will indicate that while the tribal 
aborigine is fast dying out, it is possible to carry out some laboratory- 
type research to test their “magic” among a people who actively 
practice and believe in psi. The growing away from belief in psi 
experiences by the young sophisticated aborigine is inevitable if he 
is to be absorbed into the white community. Thus the claims of his 
own people must be investigated soon or not at all. Preliminary field 
work of this kind, carried out by my husband and myself, has shown 
that the aborigine can adapt himself, in some instances, quite suc- 
cessfully to laboratory tests. 


3 Margolin, S. G. & Kaufman, M. R., “What is Psychosomatic Medicine?” 
The Medical Clinics of North America, May, 1948, pp. 609-610. 
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The patterns of psi experiences among our aborigines appear, 
from popular and anthropological accounts, to be similar to claims 
made by a great many diversified native peoples. This common 


feature in itself calls for investigation along scientific and not 
anecdotal lines. 


Reviews 


SCHIZOPHRENIC ART: Its Meaning in Psychotherapy. By 


Margaret Naumburg. Illustrated. 247 pp. Grune & Stratton, 
New York, 1950. $10. 


Interest in the artistic productions of psychotics has passed through 
several stages since the turn of the century. Old-school psychiatrists 
saw in them little more than bizarre and, sometimes, repulsive expres- 
sions of the deranged mind. It was the advent of a new approach to 
art in general which discovered the striking creative qualities, 
especially of the art of the schizophrenic patient. Notably Prinzhorn’s 
monograph on the Art of the Mentally Ill (1922) drew attention 
to the similarity between art productions of preliterate peoples, 
children, and schizophrenics. 


Again, Schilder (1918) and other psychoanalysts commented on 
the relations of this type of artistic productions to the work of 
modern cubistic and expressionistic artists and analyzed their under- 
lying symbolic significance. 


It is at this point that Miss Naumburg’s approach takes up the 
work where it was left by her predecessors. Her book is based on 
a careful analysis of the art of two schizophrenic patients studied at 
the New York Psychiatric Institute. It shows how the patients may 
use drawing, painting, and sculpturing as means of expression to 
bring out deep-seated emotional conflicts which they are unable to 
express on the verbal level. Thus, with the aid of the therapist, they 
are helped to gain increasing insight into the meaning of their own 
world of symbols, much in the same way as this can be achieved by 
the psychoanalytic approach to the imagery of the dream. This may, 
in turn, lead to the gradual release of pent-up emotional tensions and 
result in striking improvement of the whole clinical picture. Miss 
Naumburg’s approach can thus be used as a new tool of psycho- 
therapy on the nonverbal level. 
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Yet, the importance of her work goes beyond its purely clinical 
and psychiatric implications. It demonstrates the basic identity of 
the creative impulses that lie dormant in the unconscious in both 
health and disease, in primitive peoples as well as in civilized man. 
At the same time it brings home to us once more the importance 
of giving free rein to the creative aspects of the unconscious through 
socially recognized and culturally determined channels. 


Miss Naumburg’s view modern abstract painting and sculptur- 
ing as well as primitive art and the untutored expressions of the 
schizophrenic artist spring from the same common matrix of what 
Jung has described as the Collective Unconscious and are subject 
to the identical laws of psychodynamics as discovered by Freud. 


It may well be that, as far as their origin from deeper layers of 
the personality is concerned, certain creative manifestations of the 
spiritualistic trance are derived from the same layers of the personality 
structure, although they may greatly differ in their degree of integra- 
tion—or distortion and fragmentation, as the case may be—from 
schizophrenic productions. 


The book is profusely illustrated with beautiful colored and black- 
and-white reproductions and will be enjoyed by every reader inter- 
ested in the creative potentialities of the human mind, be it in its 
“normal,” “abnormal,” or “supernormal” aspects. 


Jan ExRENWALD, M.D. 


SIXTY YEARS OF PSYCHICAL RESEARCH: Houdini and I 
among the Spiritualists. By Joseph F. Rinn. 618 pp. The Truth 
Seeker Company, New York, 1950. $5.00. 


This book, in spite of its title (so reminiscent of one of the classics 
in the field of parapsychology, Extra-Sensory Perception after Sixty 
Years'), has actually little to do with serious psychical research. A 
glance at the Table of Contents discloses some strange bedfellows. 
Sir William Barrett rubs shoulders with Martinka’s Magic Shop; 
Drs. Hodgson, James, and Hyslop share a chapter with a mysterious 
self-filling champagne bottle and one J. Randall Brown, Psychic 
Marvel; Dr. Stevens, who “married a ghost,” leaves the center of 
the stage in favor of Mrs. Piper and her control “Phenuit” (sic), 
and they in turn are quickly replaced by Evatima Tardo, a lady for- 
tunate enough to be immune to both cobra and gila monster bites; 


1 Pratt, J. G., Rhine, J. B., et al., Henry Holt and Company, New York, 1940. 
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and Dr. Rhine shares the honors with the Indian rope trick! By 
thoroughly perusing this volume, we learn how to kiss a baby ghost, 
how spirits operate a typewriter, about Myna, the bird with a human 
voice, how Houdini did many of his feats of magic, and, above all, 
how Mr. Rinn himself out-magicked (if we may coin a word) the 
magicians, outdid an imposing roster of pseudo-mediums, and, single- 
handed, outwitted absolutely everybody else—including, of course, 
Drs. Hodgson, Hyslop, W. F. Prince, and Rhine, as well as Mrs. 
Sedgwick (sic) and others. 


It might well be asked why space in the JouRNAL is used for a 
review of such a shoddy volume as this. The answer can be given 
in the words of the Rev. M. A. Bayfield, who said, when asked by 
the Editor of the Journal of the (English) Society for Psychical 
Research to review two books, one by Charles Mercier and the other 
by Edward Clodd: “Were it not that to ignore these books might be 
taken as an acknowledgment that their contentions are unanswerable, 
I should have replied to the Editor . . . that they really do not deserve 
notice.” When Mr. Rinn discloses to his readers how Houdini 
walked through a brick wall, made an elephant disappear, and swal- 
lowed 200 threaded needles, he is on home territory and we have no 
quarrel with him; when he goes to infantile lengths to expose 
“mediums” that no parapsychologist would have taken seriously in 
the first place, we may smile indulgently and hope that he found it 
a pleasant way to pass his time. We are all entitled to our opinions, 
and if Mr. Rinn feels that the evidence for paranormal phenomena 
is insufficient to establish their reality, then he has every right to 
say so. But what he does not have a right to do is to make up situa- 
tions and conversations out of the whole cloth (as we are prepared 
to demonstrate that he does), presenting them as if they were his- 
torical facts, for the purpose of making men of the calibre of Hodgson, 
Hyslop, and W. F. Prince appear to be fools and knaves. One can- 
not help wondering how Mr. Rinn thought he was going to be able 
to “get away” with his slanderous imputations against the sanity and 
honesty of some of the keystone figures of psychical research, for 
even a child could see that he becomes quite irrational when speaking 
of these men. For example, what are we to think of Mr. Rinn’s own 
sanity when he says that he got up at a meeting at which Dr. Prince 
was the speaker and announced to him and to the audience: “I won’t 


2 Journal S.P.R., Vol. XVIII, 1918, pp. 198-200. 


3It should be pointed out, however, that Mr. Rinn’s knowledge of psychical 
research seems to be derived in the main from newspaper reports -- even these 
he is unable to quote accurately — and from the writings of his hero, Edward 
Clodd, whose misspellings of names, etc., are faithfully reproduced. 
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stand for your appearing here and telling lies . . . I am one of the 
oldest members of the Society for Psychical Research* and I know 
the facts. That man [Dr. Prince] is a liar, because he makes his 
living out of this nonsense” (p. 470) ; but then, on p. 479, “I wanted 
Dr. Prince retained on the committee [the Scientific American Com- 
mittee] for I trusted implicitly in his integrity. ” How Dr. Prince 
could be both a “liar” and a man of integrity is somewhat hard to 
understand. 


To point out all the instances of inaccurate reporting, misinter- 
pretation of data, and downright, crude misrepresentation of pub- 
lished facts which appear in this work would take a review of mam- 
moth proportions. We will thus have to limit ourselves to giving 
a few examples: 


1. P. 28. “In the fall of 1886, Mrs. Hannah V. Ross, of Boston, 
had a reputation as a high-class medium. When Richmond and I 
learned that she was to give a séance in New York, we decided to 
attend it. At that séance the materialized spirits . . . looked so much like 
living persons that Richmond suggested that we grab one of them and 
find out. I prevailed on him not to do so, for my connection with 


such an act would hurt my standing in the Society for Psychical 
Research.” Since Mr. Rinn did not become a member of the Society 
until 1897, it is difficult to see how his standing could have been hurt 
by his action 11 years earlier. This is just one of his innumerable 
attempts to make the S.P.R. and/or A.S.P.R. appear in a poor light. 


2. P. 72. Mr. Rinn claims to have met Dr. Hyslop in 1888. “In 
the course of conversation we found out that we were both members 
of the Society for Psychical Research ... This fact led to our working 
together in psychic investigations for many years.” This is indeed 
a curious statement, since Dr. Hyslop himself did not become a 
member of the Society until 1891, nor Mr. Rinn, as we have already 
pointed out, until 1897. It is also curious that, since Mr. Rinn and 
Dr. Hyslop “worked together in psychic investigations for many 
years,” not a reference to the former appears anywhere, as far as 
we have been able to ascertain, in Dr. Hyslop’s voluminous writings. 


4 Throughout the book Mr. Rinn repeatedly states that he was a member of 
both the British and the American Societies for Psychical Research. On p. 15 
he says he joined the American Society in 1885, after having heard a lecture 
given by Sir William Barrett; a search of the membership lists of both societies 
discloses, however, that Mr. Rinn first joined the (then) American branch of 
the S.P.R. in 1897 — a discrepancy of only 12 years! He was never at any 
time a member of the English Society, and remained a member of the American 
branch for only four years, that is, until 1901, at which time his name ceased 
to appear in the membership list. 
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3. The author’s accuracy in;dealing with the problem of Mrs. 
Piper is exemplified in the following. P. 73. “After a short test he 
[ Hodgson] felt that Mrs. Piper’s alleged powers merited examination 
by the leaders of the society in England. Accordingly Mrs. Piper 
was brought by Dr. Hodgson to London, where a series of tests of 
her powers was made. Although no formal report was issued, mem- 
bers heard remarkable stories of the powers of Mrs. Piper, which 
in 1890 revived the waning interest in psychic research.” This para- 
graph seems to be almost entirely a dream production on the part 
of Mr. Rinn. The “short test” referred to was actually over two 
years of continuous observation 5n the part of Professor James and 
Dr. Hodgson. In 1889 Mrs. Piper went to England (Dr. Hodgson 
stayed in America, Mr. Rinn would have found out, if he had troubled 
to ascertain the facts). Mr. Rimn then intimates that it was the 
“remarkable stories” which circulated about Mrs. Piper which in 
1890 revived the “waning” interest in psychical research, and states 
that no formal report was issued. Actually, of course, in 1890 there 
appeared the massive paper by Myers, Lodge, Leaf, and James on 
the results of Mrs. Piper’s English series.‘ 


4. P. 133. Mr. Rinn states that neither he nor Dr. Hyslop had 
made Dr. Hodgson’s acquaintance until Dec. 4, 1895, at which time 
they went to hear him deliver an address before the Society for 
Psychical Research. If this be so, then Dr. Hyslop must have been 
suffering from a painful loss of memory when he wrote in his 
Obituary of Hodgson that their “acquaintance began in 1889 soon 
after I came to Columbia University and it soon ripened into a warm 
friendship.””6 


5. P. 134. The author again states that he and Dr. Hyslop made 
Dr. Hodgson’s acquaintance for the first time in 1895 at his lecture 
before the Society. Rinn then quotes Hodgson as saying, in answer 
to questions from the members: “It’s impossible for me to answer 
your questions here. You'll get the whole story before long when 
my report is issued.” Dr. Hyslop is then quoted as saying: “I don’t 
know, Doctor, if you have formulated any theory about Mrs. Piper’s 
powers, but my friend Rinn here, who knew Washington Irving 
Bishop, has expressed the opinion that Mrs. Piper’s powers may be 
similar. If we could witness a test by Mrs. Piper, we might be able 
to obtain valuable information.” To this, Dr. Hodgson is said to 
have replied: “When I get back to Boston, I'll try and arrange a 
séance with Mrs. Piper which you can both attend.” This alleged 


5 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. VI, 1889-1890, pp. 436-659. 
6 JourNAL A.S.P.R., Vol. I, 1907, p. 14. 
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conversation’ is of course ludicrous since not only was Dr. Hyslop 
well acquainted with Dr. Hodgson’s theories about Mrs. Piper’s 
phenomena through the 1892 report® and close personal contact, but 


he had himself already had a sitting with Mrs. Piper three years 
earlier, in 1892.9 


6. Pp. 134-137. Mr. Rinn at this point goes on to describe in 
detail a sitting with Mrs. Piper that Dr. Hodgson arranged for him- 
self and Dr. Hyslop. It is alleged to have occurred “late in 1896.” 
Mr. Rinn was “not favorably impressed [with Mrs. Piper] because 
of her thin lips and rather hard, shrewd face.” Needless to say, all 
the participants in this sitting, with the exception, of course, of Mr. 
Rinn, are made to appear in the worst possible light. Mrs. Piper’s 
fingers “began writing on the pad but the sentences were discon- 
nected and meaningless, although Dr. Hodgson guided her hand and 
interpreted many of the sentences. Some names were given piece- 
meal, often in a tentative form that made no sense. The writing 
‘eb-s-t-gl-nm-thl’ was interpreted by Dr. Hodgson as meaning ‘Bil- 
lings.’”’ At the end of the sitting Mr. Rinn explains to Dr. Hodgson 
and Dr. Hyslop that the whole affair was nonsensical. “Dr. Hodgson 
did not invite me to any more séances with Mrs. Piper. Wishing to 
have the endorsement of Professor Hyslop, [however], he invited 
him to many of her séances.” Actually, it can be proved that no 
such sitting ever took place. Dr. Hyslop, as stated above, had his 
first sitting with Mrs. Piper on May 20, 1892. He writes in his 
Report (footnote 9, p. 298): “So far as I am aware, I never saw 


? The volume is liberally studded with lengthy conversations (quotation marks 
being used) alleged to have taken place between the author and Hodgson, 
Hyslop, Prince, and others. Mr. Rinn’s memory is indeed remarkable, for he 
recalls, after so many years, not only their exact words. but also their very facial 
expressions! We learn, for instance, on p. 203, that Hyslop’s face “flushed and 
then turned pale” when Mr. Rinn “felt too kindly toward him .. . to expose 
his ignorance” in the case of a conjuring trick. Possibly, however, Mr. Rinn in 
1902 used a wire recorder and color motion picture film, by means of which he 
refreshed his memory when the need arose. In another passage, appearing on 
p. 294, Dr. Hyslop is quoted as having said, at a meeting in 1910 before the 
Brooklyn Philosophical Association, “We believe pretty well in the powers 
of Mrs. Piper, and I think the members of the English branch of our associa- 
tion do, too, but they are too aristocratic to say so.” It is really straining our 
credulity to the breaking point to ask us to believe that Dr. Hyslop would 
refer to the English S.P.R. as a “branch” of our Society! This, and the 
delightfully naive remark about the “aristocratic” attitude of the English 
investigators. sounds more like the phantasy of a man who started his career at 
the age of 15 as a wholesale grocer than the utterance of a university professor. 

8“A Record of Observations of Certain Phenomena of Trance,” by Richard 
Hodgson, Proc. S.P.R., Vol. VIII, 1892, pp. 1-167. 

9“A Further Record of Observations of Certain Trance Phenomena,” by 
James Hervey Hyslop, Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XVI, 1901, pp. 4-649. (A full account 
of all his Piper sittings between the first one, May 20, 1892, and the last in 
the series, in 1899, is given.) 
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Mrs. Piper again or had any communication with her till I went 
out to Arlington Heights on December 23rd, 1898.” Possibly, how- 
ever, Dr. Hyslop was suffering from still another painful attack of 
amnesia at the time of writing this report, which would account for 
his “forgetting” that he had gone up to Boston with Mr. Rinn “late 
in 1896” and taken a sitting with Mrs. Piper! If the objection be 
raised that possibly Mr. Rinn was guilty merely of an innocent lapse 
of memory as to the correct date of the sitting, and not of making 
up “an awful whopper,” we can again refer to Dr. Hyslop’s report. 
Between December, 1898 and June, 1899 he had 12 sittings with Mrs. 
Piper, all recorded in detail. None remotely resembles the “Rinn 
sitting,” nor was Mr. Rinn present at any. Finally, it was not Dr. 
Hodgson who invited Dr. Hyslop to have sittings with Mrs. Piper, but 
Dr. Hyslop who requested them of Dr. Hodgson. Dr. Hyslop writes: 
“The sittings which form the subject of my present report were 
arranged for in the following manner. I had written in August (1898) 
to Miss Edmunds [Dr. Hodgson’s secretary] for them, but had con- 
cealed myself under the pretence of wanting them for some one else. 
Of this I was very careful, but Mrs. P. was absent on her vacation 
and the plan fell through. After Dr. Hodgson’s return to this country 
I wrote to him for sittings” (footnote 9, p. 298). 


There would be nothing to gain in pointing out further examples 
of Mr. Rinn’s inability to distinguish fact from fiction. Two instances 
of his curious processes of reasoning, however, will be given for 
whatever light they may shed on the conscious and unconscious needs 
which motivated the production of this volume. The first is trivial 
and amusing in its childish petulance; the second can hardly be 
characterized by a word less strong than “disgusting.” 


(a) In 1922 Dr. Prince went to Nova Scotia to investigate, at the 
invitation of the proprietor of several Halifax newspapers, some 
alleged poltergeist phenomena occurring in a house near Antigonish. 
In his report!® Dr. Prince says: “Many statements and acts have 
been attributed to me in certain papers, and thence have become 
widely disseminated, which have no foundation. There have even 
appeared purported interviews with me which never took place.” 
Dr. Prince’s final conclusion was that the phenomena were due to 
normal human agency. Mr. Rinn devotes pp. 395-399 to quoting 
some of these newspaper stories, and then says: “Dr. Prince proved 
his incompetence in his investigation.” Apparently Mr. Rinn cannot 
stomach it if anyone other than himself gives a negative verdict in 
the case of alleged psychic phenomena! 


10“An Investigation of Poltergeist and Other Phenomena Near Antigonish,” 
by Walter F. Prince, Journat A.S.P.R., Vol. XVI, 1922, pp. 422-441. 
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(b) Pp. 291-292. In 1921 Houdini is said to have heard from 
Francis Martinka, the owner of a magic supply company, that 
Hereward Carrington had bought luminous paint from the shop in 
1910, when he was managing Palladino’s sittings. Houdini is quoted 
as saying: “You'll do me a favor, Martinka, by putting that state- 
ment in writing. Some day, when I write a book on my experiences 
with mediums, I may wish to use it to show up Carrington.” In 
March of that year, Houdini showed Rinn a letter from Martinka 
which contained the statement he had made about Carrington, signed 
by Martinka and by two witnesses to his signature. Hereupon Mr. 
Rinn draws the conclusion that Carrington is a “faker,” saying: “I 
wonder what reasonable explanation Carrington could give for buying 
luminous paint while he was acting as manager for Eusapia Palladino, 
considering that it was sold only to crooked mediums” (italics the 
author’s). It hardly need be pointed out here that there are a number 
of perfectly legitimate uses for luminous paint in the investigation of 
physical mediumship, and to impute dishonesty to an investigator 
solely on the grounds that he quite openly buys such paint in a 


well-known magic supply shop is too childish to warrant further 
discussion. 


There is of course a constant need for thoughtful, rational, and 
constructive criticisms of the theories, methods, and results of para- 
psychological research. So far, as has often been pointed out, such 
criticisms have come from the researchers themselves—from men 
and women of the calibre of Mrs. Sidgwick, Miss Alice Johnson, 
Frank Podmore, Andrew Lang, W. F. Prince, and Gardner Murphy, 
to mention but a few. There is no excuse, however, for the shoddy 
display of eccentric reasoning, emotional bias, and lack of knowledge 
of the basic problems of the field which is exemplified by Mr. Rinn’s 
volume. It is indeed a mystery to this reviewer that any publishing 
house, however obscure, could have accepted such a manuscript. It 
is the practice of reputable publishing houses to submit manuscripts 
to “readers.” One of the tasks of such a reader is to check supposedly 
factual statements for accuracy. If the “Truth Seeker” Company had 
seen fit to do this, the present reviewer might at the moment be 
enjoying a cross-word puzzle instead of pondering on the psychiatric 
and psychoanalytic implications of a mind so incapable of dealing 
with problems in an honest and realistic way. 


L. A. DaLe 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. By William S. Morgan. 
413 pp. Philosophical Library, New York, 1950. $6.00. 


Although the author is evidently familiar with the history of philos- 
ophy and has given particular thought to the implications which the 
views of a number of the great philosophers may have for religion, 
the treatment of the topics discussed is throughout vague, literary, 
and pious, rather than incisive, rigorous, or philosophically penetrat- 
ing. As a sample of the manner of thought prevalent in the book, a 
statement in which the author summarizes its main contention may be 
quoted from one of the terminal chapters. “The burden of this essay,” 
he writes, “has been to contend that self-consciousness, or in more 
precise language, something to which our self-consciousness is an 
index, of which it is a faint expression, something which, while it is 
infinitely beyond all conception, is not inscrutable, for it is ourselves 
in our infinitude. This is the ultimate and irreducible principle of the 
universe .. . It is Ultimate Reality” (p. 344). 


The only connection between this book and psychical research con- 
sists of less than three pages (pp. 380-2) in one of the chapters given 
to the topic of immortality. The author there commends the attempts, 
when scientifically conducted, which have been made to communicate 
with departed spirits; but he believes the earlier parts of his book 
have shown that many of the theories on which such attempts are 
based are “futile and superfluous.” As an example, he quotes F. W. H. 
Myers’ conception of the subliminal self, and declares that “such a 
conception is absurd,” because in it “no provision is made for the 
conversion of this potential power [to wit, that of the subliminal self] 
into a kinetic force.”” The trouble with Myers is that he “does not take 
into account an all-inclusive being in which all souls are united.” This 
being, which the author believes is the true and larger subliminal self, 
he characterizes variously as the “principle of the universe,” the “In- 
finite,” “Ultimate Reality”; attempting, by the use of capital initials 
customary among writers who employ such phrases, to inhibit criti- 
cism of them and to enlist reverence instead towards the nebulous 
entity they postulate—a practice which has moved J. H. Leuba to 
remark that the chief service the word “Infinite” renders in defini- 
tions of religion is ‘to betray man’s ineradicable megalomania.” 


; C. J. Ducasse 
Brown University 
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The First American Society for Psychical Research was formed in 1885, 
in consequence of a visit by Sir W. F. Barrett to this country, and Prof. Simon 
Newcomb became its President. In 1887 the Society invited a man of signal 
ability, Richard Hodgson, A.M., LL.D., sometime Lecturer in the University 
of Cambridge, to become its Executive Secretary, and he accepted. 


This organization later became a branch of the English Society under the 
very able guidance of Dr. Hodgson until his death in 1905. The American 
Society for Psychical Research was then re-established with James H. Hyslop, 
Ph.D., formerly Professor of Logic and Ethics in Columbia University, as its 
Secretary and Director. 
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The American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., was originally incor- 
porated under the Laws of New York in 1904 under the name of American 
Institute for Scientific Research, for the purpose of carrying on and endowing 
investigation in the fields of psychical research and psychotherapeutics. It 
is supported by contributions from its members and a small endowment fund. 
The income of the Society pays only for the publications and office ex- 
penses, but does not enable the Society to carry on its scientific investigations. 
A much greater fund is required before this work can be carried forward witb 
the initiative and energy which its importance deserves. 








The endowment funds are dedicated strictly to the uses set forth in the 
deed of gift and are under cont:ol of the Board of Trustees, the character and 
qualifications of whom are safeguarded, as with other scientific institutions. 












Moneys and property dedicated by will or gift to the purposes of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., whether to the uses of 
psychical research or psychotherapeutics, are earnestly solicited. The form 
which such dedication should take when made by will is indicated in the 
following : 





“I give, devise and bequeath to the American Society for Psychical 
Research, Inc., a corporation organized under the laws of the State of New 
York, the sum of dollars (or if the bequest is real estate, or 
other specific items of property, these should be sufficiently described for 
identification), in trust for the corporate purposes of said Society.” 





